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STUDENTS AND THE ADMINISTRATION 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Presipent Lucia R. Briees, Milwaukee-Downer 
College 


As Mr. John E. Edgerton has recently said at the con- 
vention of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
‘« «The Annual Address of the President’ is one of the very 
few ancient customs which remain unshattered by the hand 
of modern recklessness.’’ I had hoped to-night merely to 
welcome you at the fourteenth annual meeting of this 
Association, and then immediately to retire to a comfort- 
able position as listener to the speakers of the evening. 
The Association broke one precedent in electing a woman 
as presiding officer; the Executive Board broke another in 
choosing Atlantic City as our meeting place; but though I, 
as my contribution to the destruction of precedents, would 
gladly have omitted this so-called ‘‘opening address’’ as a 
reform for this year only,—I did not succeed in getting that 
*‘vote of confidence’ from the Board. 

I am going to talk on ‘‘Students and the Administra- 
tion.’’ In doing so, I speak with a good deal of hesitancy, 
because I realize that I have not been in my work very long, 
and that whatever I say can be drawn only from experi- 
ence in women’s colleges of limited numbers, where personal 
relations between students and administrative officers are 
possible; and where it is possible, therefore, for officers to 
keep in closer touch with the attitude of the student body 
as a whole, not merely with opinions of the leaders in sep- 
arate groups. But though the problems of administration 
differ in institutions of different size, they are all alike in 
dealing with human beings. 

To what extent should the administration let students 
influence policy and participate in the government? With 
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the increasing strength of student government, there has 
been an increasing tendency to take the students’ point of 
view into consideration. Student committees, sometimes 
officially appointed by the college, bring in recommenda- 
tions on many problems of administration; and these 
recommendations are sincere, thoughtful, and often genu- 
inely helpful. At Michigan, President Little’s plan of 
eonference with groups of leading students is having excel- 
lent results. National student conferences urge student 
participation, even going to the youthful extreme of asking 
for student representation on faculties and boards of trus- 
tees. Possibly, as President Neilson said of faculty par- 
ticipation in government, college presidents would welcome 
even this if it ‘‘gave them more time for meditation and 
prayer!’’ 

Such extreme suggestions are, of course, absurd; but I 
believe strongly that conference with undergraduates is 
important for mutual understanding, and that such con- 
ference should not be limited to student officers. One 
should begin establishing relations in the freshman year. 
Recognizing the difficulty of transition from high school to 
college, we make earnest and almost desperate attempts to 
start freshmen right. We have ‘‘freshmen weeks,’’ orien- 
tation courses, and special meetings in which we drown 
them with advice, most of it not needed immediately at the 
beginning of the year, but most of it given then. Fresh- 
men should have some one,—officer, adviser, or whoever it 
may be from the faculty,—who is genuinely interested in 
them (not merely officially conscientious), and who will 
take the pains to know them. They need not perfunctory 
assignment to courses that don’t conflict, but discussion of 
courses with a view to the future. They need to be shown 
that not merely education credits but both a background 
of general knowledge and substantial work in one subject 
are necessary for the prospective teacher; that a student 
planning to major in science should elect French and Ger- 
man. They need some one to whom they can turn to 
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straighten out the confusion of the first days and start them 
right in attitude and methods of work ; some one with whom 
to talk things out when problems arise which are serious 
and which seem to them unique, but which in reality are 
nearly universal. A flood of advice at the beginning, fol- 
lowed by neglect, will not do. They need repetition later 
of things heard in the first few days, but not then applica- 
ble and so forgotten. Perhaps some one may say that 
students no longer wish advice from their elders. I do not 
know what the experience of others may be, but I have not 
found this to be true. Though there is sometimes a pose 
of indifference on the surface, underneath they are not only 
eager to talk about themselves and their problems, but 
grateful for interest shown and usually quite as open- 
minded as older people,—faculty, parents, graduates, or 
even college presidents. For such help, students need a 
person interested in them as human beings, not buried in 
a corner of his own field of knowledge. As a boy once said, 
with unconscious inspired inaccuracy, one of the first 
requisites in a teacher is ‘‘personal magnitude.’’ Nor is 
the benefit from such conference on one side only. The 
understanding that it gives of student attitude, student 
problems, the student mind, should produce better teaching 
and better understanding of the problems that the admin- 
istration must face in its work of education. You can’t 
handle human beings wisely in education or anything else 
without understanding them, as well as the subject which 
you are trying to give them. To understand students, you 
must know what they are thinking, and there is no way to 
do that satisfactorily without personal contacts with them. 
Student periodicals, which try very hard to say something 
that shall be original or startling, do not accurately repre- 
sent the thought of the mass of undergraduates. The 
chronic kicker, the petition circulated and obligingly 
signed by multitudes who care nothing for what it asks, 
are worth looking up. One needs to know how far they 
represent student attitude, since they may give opportunity 
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for straightening out misapprehensions on the part of indi- 
viduals or groups; but they seldom represent the majority. 
One should have all possible angles, but one particularly 
needs to know which is the prevailing attitude on the part 
of the leaders. 

In understanding student attitude, student government, 
though it may be an obstreperous and spoilt child, is often 
an able and vigorous ally. At its. best, it not merely re- 
lieves the administration of minor cases of discipline, but 
also inculeates a sense of responsibility through the student 
body for the morale of the whole college, makes for a better 
understanding of college problems by the students and for 
active codperation between students and officers of the col- 
lege. It interprets student attitude to the administration, 
and the administration to the students. Students respond 
well if taken into frank conference; and though they may 
not aecept the administration’s point of view, they go from 
such conferences, formal or informal, with an understand- 
ing of the policy pursued and a respect for it. I do not 
believe that any student group should have control of the 
more serious cases of discipline. So much is involved in the 
offender’s future that people who have seen more of the 
world need their wisest judgment in deciding. It is not 
fair to the eulprit, to his parents, or to the student board 
itself, to put such weight of decision on less experienced 
people. As Dean Clark says, in his excellent book, Disci- 
pline and the Derelict, such shirking of responsibility on 
the part of the administration is as if a banker should 
hand over his most difficult financial problems to his chil- 
dren as too complicated for him. 

Without such close and frank conference as I have indi- 
eated, between students and the administration, neither 
side understands the other, and the eollege suffers. Not 
only in minor matters of discipline, but in matters of daily 
routine, student activities and morale, student officers as 
representatives of large groups make invaluable sugges- 
tions. Outworn forms, which continue automatically with- 
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out thought, may be improved when a fresh point of view 
shows their ineffectiveness ; or, on the other hand, tradition, 
through discussion with student officers, may be interpreted 
and shown of value. Through such conference also, under- 
graduates can be made to realize that though they seem 
all-important .to the college,—and for the moment are,—a 
college generation is short-lived, and the college, belonging 
as it does not only to administration, faculty, and students, 
but also to trustees, alumni, patrons, friends, future under- 
graduates,—to many groups,—should not be swayed this 
way and that by fluctuating undergraduate opinion. On 
the other hand, two policies which seem equally good on 
paper or in the study, may leap far apart when one gets 
human reaction on them. Such reaction should come not 
merely from the unusual individual, self-appointed or 
otherwise, who comes, with or without real material, to the 
office. One must definitely make a business of seeing at 
fairly frequent intervals the students who can give what 
one needs to know, and who if such appointments are not 
definitely made, stay away through thoughtlessness or 
through fear of taking one’s time. In these conferences 
one may discuss youthful and seemingly obstinate points of 
view, respecting their sincerity, and looking behind them 
to see whether or not there is an important kernel of truth 
which should be saved and used in administration. These 
are times also to point out the fallacies in cherished youth- 
ful opinions; to send influence through the student leaders 
which shall disprove insidious logic based on half-truths; 
to reach beyond discussion of the particular problem into 
larger regions than they have yet explored. Frank con- 
ference, important for the sake of the administration as 
well as of the students, can be had only at the expense of 
much time; but the time is well spent. 

Once more, I do not believe that student opinion should 
inevitably sway administration. Young people see things 
very hard, in a mood of the moment, which fills them com- 
pletely for the moment. They do not realize that their 
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mood will change to an equally strong and perhaps con- 
flicting one, next week, or next year, or after graduation. 
I have been interested in the number of new graduates who, 
in the September after their graduation, have written back 
to me that they already understand and believe in policies 
which as undergraduates they struggled against. Nor do 
students always remember their earlier points of view. A 
couple of years ago, a junior who had been a boisterous 
though harmless nuisance in her first year, came to a mem- 
ber of the faculty whom she knew well. She was seriously 
troubled, she said, about the freshmen. They wasted so 
much time. ‘‘Do you know,’’ she said, ‘‘they sit in each 
other’s rooms and talk by the hour. And what do you sup- 
pose they find to talk about?’’ Hard as they may fight for 
things, students often respect the administration for hold- 
ing out. One of my student officers returned from a student 
conference recently. In telling me about it, she spoke of 
one college where the students had petitioned for a change 
in a rule and had been refused by the faculty. But when 
student government refused to enforce the rule, the faculty 
reversed their decision and granted the change. Her un- 
solicited comment was, ‘‘That faculty lacked moral cour- 
age. 2? 

Students should feel that they and the administration 
are both part of something bigger than either, and that each 
has its share in responsibility for this larger whole. ‘‘As 
we have many members in one body, and all members have 
not the same office,’ . . . ‘‘And whether one member suf- 
fer, all the members suffer with it; or one member be hon- 
ored, all the members rejoice with it.’’ 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
PresipENt A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, Harvard University 


Words are applied so vaguely that before using them it 
is well to define them. An American College may be taken 
to mean membership in this Association, but while that is 
very well for the present, it is hardly adequate for the 
future, or definite enough to measure the functions of an 
institution. Great as are the divergencies between the 
bodies calling themselves colleges to-day, they may be 
greater still hereafter. Let me first, therefore, say that in 
the term college I do not for the purpose of this discussion 
inelude purely technical or vocational schools whose object 
is to prepare young people for a distinct career. In the 
second place, and as a positive description, by the specific 
term American College I mean an independent institution 
of learning, or one that if part of a university is conducted 
as an end in itself; not as a stage in the process of profes- 
sional education. 

The thesis I desire to maintain about the future of the 
American College, as thus defined, is that its aim must be 
educational, and of a cultural rather than a vocational type. 

The first of these propositions appears to be self-evident, 
but it has by no means been so treated in practice. For a 
long time in the East, and in recent years in the West, 
other sides of college life have tended to obscure the pri- 
mary object of study. The faculties, indeed, have almost 
always thought of the aim as education; the administrative 
officers have to a less extent done the same; but to the stu- 
dents, and still more to parents and to the vocal part of the 
alumni, the college has appeared a social, if not an athletic 
organization. To their minds education, whatever that 
vague term might mean, was of course to be instilled by 
some mysterious process with little effort on the part of the 
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student, and often against the resistance of the parent or 
sponsor. Let me give three examples that happen to have 
come to my notice. 

The chairman of the scholarship committee of a local 
club of alumni, on being informed that the holder of their 
scholarship had attained an honor rank in his studies, re- 
plied that he would rather have heard that the holder had 
won a managership on an athletic team. 

A mother of a student said in astonishment to the mother 
of another that she believed the latter would rather have 
her son the first scholar in his class than be in the best 
social club. The preference of the parent who expressed 
her surprise is certainly a common one, and it illustrates 
a common estimate of relative values in college life. 

The third example is that of a father whose son had been 
cut off for a time from an athletic team by getting on pro- 
bation for low marks. He told the dean that the college 
was not conducted as it should be, that there ought to be 
someone to inform the students which were the snap 
courses. 

Of course all parents are not like this, but an attitude 
not very far removed is much too frequent. In fact, though 
contrary to the general impression, it seems to be more 
prevalent to-day among parents than among the students 
themselves who are more ready to accept any standards on 
which the faculty seriously insists. Unless the American 
College succeeds in convincing its own students, their 
parents and the public at large, that its main object is an 
education acquired by the personal effort of the student 
himself, it will pass away as an important factor in the life 
of our country. To do this it is necessary to make him 
recognize that, other things being equal, the better the edu- 
cation he obtains, as shown by his academic standing, the 
more the benefit he receives from going to college; for 
people do not sincerely believe that a thing is worth striv- 
ing for unless they also believe that excellence therein is 
better than mediocrity. 
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A few colleges in this country, which manage to have a 
particularly fashionable reputation, may succeed in retain- 
ing for a long time a popularity as socially desirable places 
to send young people; and this will probably always remain 
one element of attraction. But unless even such colleges 
keep fairly near the scholastic standard set by their rivals, 
they will fall into grave danger. On the whole the Ameri- 
ean College will survive or perish on its educational merits. 

In spite of the rush of students to our colleges there are, 
indeed, ominous signs on the horizon. Two universities, 
Johns Hopkins and Leland Stanford, have announced that 
they intend to abolish their undergraduate departments, 
and receive students for graduate or professional work 
from junior colleges, or after two years of study at a four 
year college. This is important, not because of any direct 
damage to the members of this Association, but because it 
shows a lack of confidence, by no means without foundation, 
in the value of the American College as now conducted. It 
is.a warning that the colleges cannot continue as they have 
been in the past; that their product must be better edu- 
cated, more mature in its grasp of intellectual problems, 
more serious in its attitude toward life. No doubt the tide 
has already turned; many faculties, perhaps most of them, 
are insisting on higher standards, and getting them, as the 
complaints of parents seem to prove. But the tide in many 
colleges must run stronger yet. 

I have alluded to the junior colleges that are springing 
up over the country. They do not seem to me a menace 
to the good American College, but on the contrary a benefit. 
Doubtless they will intercept and draw away many young 
people who would otherwise go to a four year college, but 
these will for the most part be youths who had better not 
go to such a college. The junior college will convince them 
that higher education is not the thing they really desire; 
that they want to go as quickly as possible into some active 
career instead of spending more time in studying books. 
They are the type that would probably be misfits in the 
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American College, and after a year or two would drop out 
or be a drag on the rest of the class. Perhaps it may not 
be uncharitable to suggest that one of the merits of these 
new institutions will be keeping out of college, rather than 
leading into it, young people who have no natural taste 
for higher education. For them the junior college can do 
much, by giving them a vocational training for the work in 
life they would like to do; and, if I am right, the presence 
of large numbers of this type in such colleges may be ex- 
pected, in most parts of the country, to give the dominant 
tone to those schools. Certainly it is unlikely that they can 
prepare young people for the higher forms of cultural 
study as effectively as it can be done in the freshman and 
sophomore years of a good American College. They can 
hardly enlist teachers of the caliber of college professors. 
The salaries are too high, and scholars will almost uni- 
versally prefer institutions of higher learning. Only the 
best students at the junior colleges are likely to find their 
academic way farther. It would seem, therefore, that these 
institutions will not be dangerous rivals to good American 
colleges, but will relieve them by doing a different kind of 
work, and one that appears to be needed at the present 
time. 

This brings me to the second point of my thesis, that the 
aim of the American College must be cultural, rather than 
vocational. There is a need for a greater diversity in 
American education than exists to-day, and for a far 
greater recognition of the diversity that actually exists. 
Most institutions of a certain grade purport to give a com- 
monly known standard of instruction in addition to that 
which is their special province. In states which maintain 
several institutions of higher education there is a marked 
tendency to encroach on each others’ fields. Colleges are 
inclined to give vocational teaching, and vocational schools 
to add a general academic course. 

Of course the line between cultural and vocational in- 
struction cannot absolutely be drawn. Few, if any, subjects 
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do not have a cultural value. There lay the mistake of a 
former type of university don, illustrated by the squib on 
Benjamin Jowett. ‘‘What I don’t know is not knowledge.’’ 
And, on the other hand, any subject may be so taught for 
vocational use that its cultural value is well-nigh gone. 
The essential difference lies in the object, the attitude of 
mind, the spirit of the instructor and of the student. I 
well remember taking in college a course on comparative 
anatomy and physiology given by William James; Al- 
though he had recently graduated from the Medical School 
his interest was in the purely scientific side of the subject, 
and so was that of most of us. But some of the students 
intended to be physicians and they were niore attracted by 
anything that seemed to bear upon their future profession. 
Under such conditions it was almost inevitable that we 
should absorb and retain the more purely scientific knowl- 
edge, and they more the practical applications. The dif- 
ference between us would have been even greater if, in- 
stead of having the same teacher, they had been taking a 
strictly professional course in a medical school. 
Vocational instruction, however technically given, can 
hardly fail to have some cultural value; and cultural stud- 
ies rarely give no information that the student will not turn 
to practical use. Yet the difference exists, the emphasis 
of the teacher is not the same, nor the receptiveness of the 
student. May we not describe the difference thus. Voca- 
tional instruction is that which aims to prepare students 
for the practice of a definite occupation; while the direct 
object of cultural instruction is to enlarge the student’s 
field of knowledge, make him think clearly and stimulate 
his imagination, without regard to any definite use. It is 
rational to suppose, and experience seems to show, that, on 
the average, each of these forms of instruction, if good of 
its kind, attains the object that it especially seeks. An 
institution may, no doubt, aim at both objects; and in that 
ease it will probably attain both indifferently well. Let us 
not be too dogmatic. These things are neither capable of 
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exact definition, nor so different as to be quite mutually 
exclusive. It is a matter of degree and emphasis, but for 
all that the difference is not the less real. 

For a generation the system known as that of the com- 
bined degree has been widely used, especially by the state 
universities. This enables an undergraduate to fill his last 
two college years with courses in the professional schools 
of law, medicine or business, receiving at the end of that 
period his degree of bachelor of arts or science, as well as 
two years’ credit towards his professional diploma. Save 
for objections on the ground that the same work is counted 
toward two degrees, and that confusion is caused about the 
significance of the bachelor’s degree, both of which are criti- 
cisms of form, the plan seems to have great merits. In 
some universities by far the larger part of the juniors and 
seniors are pursuing this path, and probably it is well that 
they should do so. A full college course of four years, 
followed by three or four years in a professional school, is 
more time than most young men can spend before begin- 
ning on their life’s work; and this system seems well 
adapted to meet their needs. The plan, in fact, means that 
the students, being on admission the ordinary product of 
the average high school, devote their freshman and sopho- 
more years to little more than a completion of their sec- 
ondary education, and pre-medical work for those who 
intend to be physicians. This done, they begin at once their 
professiona! studies. 

The independent college cannot compete with the state 
universities on this basis. In order to offer the profes- 
sional instruction within its own walls it would have to 
raise money enough to turn itself into a university, thereby 
ceasing to be an independent college. Even to give enough 
professional teaching to cover the last two college years 
would be very expensive; nor, in a subject like law which 
requires more than two years of consecutive study, would 
it be satisfactory, for the students would prefer to go to 
a law school where they can do continuous work for the 
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degree. If, on the other hand, a college favors the plan 
of the combined degree, and does not give professional in- 
struction itself, a large part of the students will leave at 
the end of the second year and go to universities, as in fact 
is the case now in some colleges. 

The American College must have a field of its own, self- 
sufficient, not dependent on another institution for ecomple- 
tion. Such a field is the one I have called cultural, using 
the term in the broad sense of what man is, what he has 
thought and done, and the laws of nature that surround 
him. Call it man and his environment; call it the philoso- 
phy of life; call it what you will, it is the subject that in 
its various aspects of philosophy, literature, art and science 
has occupied many of the greatest minds that have dwelt 
upon our earth. The number of young men seeking an 
education of that kind will probably never be so large as 
those who want vocational training by a shorter path; but, 
now that our people have attained material prosperity and 
comfort, there is a growing desire for culture, for life on 
a more intellectual and spiritual plane. The charges of 
materialism hurled at us from other lands are only true in 
part; there is also a craving for better things, not withal 
inconsistent with physical well-being; and I believe that 
this craving will wax stronger as the nation becomes more 
mature. If the American College can make its students see 
the value of intellectual culture, and that it can be attained 
only by hard personal effort, it will thrive and fructify 
abundantly. 

American colleges may not all be successful. Some of 
them will be unable to keep the pace, and will become 
junior colleges. But in general I seem to foresee in this 
country three types of college giving a bachelor’s degree; 
not closed types, wholly distinct, capable of being rigidly 
class‘fied, but different enough to be recognized. First the 
independent college of the arts and pure sciences, with a 
four years’ course and a definitely cultural intent. Sec- 
ond, those that after the first two years give to the bulk 
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of their students mainly professional instruction with a 
vocational aim. These will be connected with universities, 
and for the most part with those maintained by the state. 
Third, universities with professional schools open, as a rule, 
only to graduates, and undergraduate departments, or col- 
leges, whose object, like that of the independent ones, is 
clearly cultural. Each of these types will do its distinctive 
work; each will supply a great need; and each will fulfill 
in its way the object for which all exist, the educational 
service of our people. 





The Butuetin of the Association of American 
Colleges is entering upon its fourteenth volume this 
year. It carries a record of the work of the Associa- 
tion’s office and standing commissions. Since 1923 
the BULLETIN has been issued four times a year, Feb- 


ruary, April, May and November. In addition, this 
year, one or two extra numbers will be issued to con- 
tain special studies in the college field. 

By the courtesy of the Association each member 
college receives three copies of each issue :—One ad- 
dressed to the President, one to the Dean, and one to 
the Library. 

Beginning with 1925 the Executive Committee of 
the Association granted a special privilege of 50c. 
subscriptions ($3.00 is the regular rate) for faculty 
and board members in clubs of two or more. Single 
50c. subscriptions are accepted on a two-year basis. 
During the past three years many colleges have taken 
advantage of this offer, some ordering as many as 
sixty copies. The subscriptions may be sent to indi- 
viduals or in one parcel to the college and distrib- 
uted from there. 
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THE COLLEGE SITUATION IN CHINA 


Da. Henry Hopexin, Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of China 


The educational situation in China must be looked at in 
the light of the development of the last twenty years, and 
more particularly perhaps of the last five years. If we 
carry our minds back to some five years ago, we shall find 
that China at that time was engaged in a very strenuous 
effort to improve her education—the building of new schools 
and colleges, the alteration of the curriculum, the bringing 
to China of experts from America and other countries to 
study the educational system, the development of the 
National Educational Association, which has had a very 
great influence in deepening the belief of China in the 
possibilities of educational advance and also in improving 
methods, etc. These and a number of other activities were 
very manifest five years ago, and it would be fair, then, to 
say that the minds of thoughtful people were fixed upon 
education, in part, because there was so much disgust at the 
political developments, so much disillusionment, after the 
proclamation of the Republic in 1911, that many Chinese 
felt the only hope for China was through the long, slower 
processes of education. It would be fair also to say that in 
China the most unifying factor was the educational one; 
that where there were differences between one party and 
another, one part of the country and another, one group in 
the nation and another, the educational ideals were rapidly 
spreading and education was uniting the people in common 
aspirations and in very definite efforts of a constructive 
character. 

The unfortunate thing is that recently this educational 
movement has been in some respects halted through develop- 
ments in the political field. At the moment, the mind of 
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young China is eagerly looking out to the future, expecting 
much greater things in the political field than any Chinese 
expected five years ago. The rapid growth of the Nation- 
alist Movement, beginning from the Canton Government 
and spreading over a large part of China, accompanied by 
a great deal of propaganda, some of it of a very violent and 
extreme character—these things have interfered consider- 
ably at the moment with the educational advance. Never- 
theless, the educational side of the Government and the 
educational work are not forgotten, and we have had during 
the last few years in China a very definite attempt to bring 
the whole education of the country into one single system. 
I think this effort has been quickened to some extent by the 
fact that the Christian schools, started largely by American 
and British missionaries, have developed to such an extent 
and have coordinated their work so fully that the Govern- 
ment educators began to feel the need of bringing the whole 
educational system of China together before the foreign 
educational system had developed along lines which they 
feared—though I think the fears were not fully justified— 
might in some respects be out of harmony with the ideals 
for which they were working. 

This effort to create a Government or national system 
of education has led to the putting out of numbers of regu- 
lations. I don’t want to deal in detail with these regula- 
tions for the registration of schools, but there are some 
aspects of them that I think are of interest. This develop- 
ment has taken place at the time when the Nationalist 
Movement was growing rapidly and a phase of rather acute 
nationalism was governing the thoughts of all people in 
responsible positions in China. Therefore, one result is 
that the regulations include, as one of the most important 
points, the bringing of all schools and colleges in China 
under boards of control which shall be more than half 
Chinese. That means that in a good many cases new boards 
have had to be created and Chinese have had to be found to 
sit upon these boards. 
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In the second place, the Chinese president has been in 
most of these regulations an essential for registration of a 
college. This has been a more difficult question because in 
a good many cases it has been very hard to find Chinese 
who not only had the educational qualifications but were 
also in full sympathy with the aims of these particular 
colleges or other educational institutions. But I am glad 
to say that this demand has, by the colleges that I am most 
closely connected with (those founded by the various mis- 
sions in China), in a very large degree been met. The 
Chinese presidents are now appointed in eight or nine of 
the foreign colleges in China established by the missions, 
and in other cases preparations are being made for the 
calling of Chinese presidents. I have had the opportunity 
in the last few months of visiting some of these colleges 
which are being carried on under these new regulations 
and I think one of the most gratifying things in the present 
situation in China is to see the very splendid way in which 
the situation is being met in regard to Chinese manage- 
ment. Of course, it would be fair to say that in all these 
colleges the aim of the founders has been that in time they 
should come under Chinese management. The difficulty 
has been that the process has seemed to be a long one, but 
by these regulations and in this Nationalist phase of China’s 
life the process has been speeded up and it has seemed as 
if it might be in some cases quite serious from the point of 
view of college work. I would like to say, from such obser- 
vations and such correspondence as I have had, that I do 
not believe that there have been unfortunate consequences. 
There have been one or two cases where perhaps the forward 
policy may be a little slowed down; there are one or two 
cases where there are difficulties being faced ; there are two 
or three colleges which are temporarily closed, but that is 
due to other circumstances. In several cases there is no 
doubt whatever of the very great gain to the colleges 
through the appointment of Chinese principals and through 
the larger share of Chinese in the management of the col- 
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lege, and I think that is due to two factors, in the main. 
First, it is due to the splendid way in which the men and 
women concerned are stepping into their responsibilities, 
and second, it is due to the equally splendid way in which 
the foreign principals and foreign teachers have stepped 
out of the major responsibilities which they carry. It is 
no easy thing for a person who has given a great deal of 
his life to the building up of a college, and who still feels 
that he has strength and vigor for much further work, to 
step aside and see some one else, who has not perhaps his 
own qualifications and experience, come into the post. Per- 
haps he may even have to leave the country, or at any rate 
move to some other sphere where it may be he has much less 
scope for the development of his gifts and the use of them. 
However, it is very fine to see the way in which that has 
been done in several cases and the general spirit which has 
prevailed of good fellowship between Chinese and foreign 
educators in undertaking this task, a task which we have 
foreseen for a long time but which has been greatly hastened 
on account of the special circumstances to which I have 
referred. 

Then the regulations which have been put out have also 
contained conditions which it is more difficult for these 
Christian schools and colleges to meet. A common regula- 
tion, in fact, I think universal in all these varied sets of 
regulations, has been that the religious teaching shall be 
placed upon a voluntary basis, not as part of the required 
curriculum, and that there shall be no required attendance 
at worship. Personally, I may say that I fully approve of 
that plan. I believe that it is in the interest of religion 
that it should be on a voluntary and not on a required basis, 
but it has not been easy for all of the Christian educators 
connected with these colleges to accept that view, some 
having grown up under other ideas and having for a long 
time used the curriculum and the credits in the regular 
school course in connection with the teaching of religion. 
But this also, I think, is working out to the advantage of 
the schools and colleges concerned. 
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However, there is to my mind a more serious factor in 
these regulations and that is the introduction, as a part of 
the required curriculum, of party education, which includes 
the weekly veneration or respect paid to Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
by the student body, who gather in front of his portrait, 
have the will of Dr. Sun Yat-sen read in public, and, after 
making bows for a few minutes, stand in silence before 
him. That ceremony is a comparatively simple thing, but 
connected with the idea of bringing the principles of Sun 
Yat-sen into the schools and colleges there is also required 
of all registered schools the regular teaching of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s book expounding the three principles known as 
the San Min Chu I. This book, while I believe the prin- 
ciples contained in it are valuable, has a great deal which 
is open to severe criticism from a historic or economic point 
of view, and it is unfortunate, in my opinion, that this 
teaching has been introduced in such a way and at this 
time, so that it is difficult, if not impossible, for it to be 
taught in an educational way. That is to say, the fear of 
religious propaganda, which is one of the reasons for with- 
drawing compulsory religious teaching from the schools, 
has not extended to the fear of party propaganda of this 
kind, which unfortunately tends to prejudice the minds of 
students in relation to other countries and in relation to 
various aspects of the national life. I don’t, myself, see 
any reason why that book should not be taught in the 
schools if it were taught in a critical way, and I think that 
will happen in the course of time because, as I say, we are 
passing through this acute Nationalistic phase, and in that 
phase it is very easy to understand how this book, which is 
regarded as a sort of bible of the new Nationalist Movement, 
is put into a false position. 

This whole move for the unifying of education in one 
Government system seems to me eminently wise. It is a 
thing which I think those who are associated with these 
colleges founded by foreigners in China should entirely 
support, and the general opinion of American and other 
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foreign educators in China to-day, who are concerned with 
these colleges, is moving very definitely towards a policy 
of registration. A large number of these colleges are now 
either registered or on the point of being registered. They 
have met, as far as they know how, the regulations in the 
various provinces and the National regulations, and these 
particular points that I have mentioned and others have in 
the main been met, which means that the group of mission 
educators, which is a large and very important group in the 
whole educational world in China, are in the main lining 
up with this idea of bringing the schools and colleges into 
one single system. 

Now touching for a moment on the Christian schools and 
colleges, in particular those where the larger number of 
American and other foreign educators are now working. 
These colleges, in my opinion, have an influence very much 
beyond the actual extent of their student representation 
in proportion to the whole student body in China. I un- 
derstand that according to the most recent estimates the 
number of students in these colleges is about one-tenth of 
the total number of students of college grade in China 
to-day, but the effect of these students and the colleges 
from which they come on the general educational situation 
seems to me to be much more than that. I think that it is a 
very happy thing that in such bodies as the National Edu- 
cational Association and the special scientific societies, ete., 
Chinese educators from the Christian and the National col- 
leges are able to meet together and consult, and largely 
through personal touch there is on the whole a very friendly 
relationship ; I think a more friendly one than there was a 
little while ago. Of course there is a certain element of 
competition, and there was an element of distrust of these 
colleges. A year or two ago we heard a good deal of a 
phrase which has a very uncertain meaning but which was 
constantly bandied about—‘‘cultural exploitation’’—and it 
was supposed that America and other countries were out to 
pursue this curious matter of cultural exploitation of China, 
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to Americanize or Westernize her whole cultural life and 
sweep away her old culture. That idea seems to be less in 
the minds of educators and responsible people in China to- 
day than it was a year or six months ago. 

The Christian schools and colleges are organized in a 
single system and brought together through the China 
Christian Educational Association, the staff of which is 
about two Chinese to one foreigner, and which is very 
responsive to Chinese ideals in education in every way. 
The work of these colleges is not, as I say, going on quite 
uniformly at the moment. There are several which have 
been closed. The college known as Yale-in-China in the 
city of Changsha was closed when the former Nationalist 
Movement struck that city. It has not been reopened. The 
college known as the Central China University in Wuchang 
was closed after its very able Acting President, Dr. Francis 
Wei, had made very great efforts for a long time to carry 
on. Finally he found, through the coming in of a small 
communist group and the violent activities of that group, 
that it was quite impossible to continue the work there and 
he was obliged to give it up. 

I think it will be helpful to us just to pick out a few of 
the problems which educators in China are facing to-day. 
First of all I shall take the problem created by the tre- 
mendous interest in politics. You know that in China the 
political leaders have been drawn, more than perhaps in 
any other land, from the students; that students from time 
immeniorial have been interested in and have often had 
great influence upon politics, and that the road to political 
position was always through the long system of examina- 
tions which for hundreds of years prevailed in China. This 
tradition of student interest in politics is perhaps in some 
ways unfortunate, when it comes to a time of great political 
ferment, such as the time through which we have been 
living just now. The result of this political interest, be- 
ginning perhaps with the protest of the Chinese students 
against the twenty-one demands by Japan and the over- 
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throw of what was known as the Anfu Party, through 
which those demands were in large measure acceded to by 
the Government in Peking—beginning with those events, 
which showed what a great power students had to influence 
public opinion and to change the political turn of events, 
there has been a very great deal of interest in political 
affairs. This has led to constant inroads into the processes 
of education in the schools and colleges, through political 
demonstrations, through a great deal of discussion of politi- 
cal problems, and so on. One could hardly imagine what 
would happen in the colleges of England or America if the 
same amount of time were taken by the students to discuss 
politics which is common in the China of to-day. One 
would feel that the students were stepping altogether out 
of their field of activity, and of course what has happened 
is that often they have largely lost interest in their more 
serious studies; they have concentrated on studies such as 
political economy and history, and turned aside from others, 
and they have devoted a great deal of time to the prepara- 
tion of memoranda and telegrams and posters, and all that 
kind of thing, and to going out in demonstrations and hold- 
ing meetings, ete. The other day I was in the city of Swa- 
‘tow and I was talking there to a foreigner engaged in 
educational work. His own school had been closed owing 
to the troubles there, and he said a Chinese student had 
come to him just before I was there and said, ‘‘Can you tell 
me of any school in this city or neighborhood where I have 
a chance of doing good work, because all the schools that I 
know of, where I have been, are so interested in polities that 
I don’t feel I can really prepare myself for my life’s work.’’ 
That is, I think, a temporary situation, but it is a situation 
which means that a student generation is being passed out 
of the colleges in China to-day which is being given the 
name of graduates, but, having the name, they have not 
the reality of solid education. 

The second problem is the problem created by what is 
called the partyization of the schools; that is to say, the 
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persistent propaganda. I have already referred to that, 
but I just want to touch upon it again because it seems to 
me that here you have something which is at the present 
time making a very serious problem for those who want 
education to be really educative. You have the necessity of 
this type of education introduced, sometimes through per- 
sons who are appointed outside the school, who come into it 
to teach, and you have young people brought up with the 
idea that these principles must be accepted—a sort of au- 
thority of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and of the party which he 
founded. I think that is a very real problem for educators 
who are trying honestly to make their colleges satisfactory . 
educational institutions. 

Closely related to that is the whole attitude towards 
authority. I was very much interested in what your Presi- 
dent said on this question, because it seemed to me so utterly 
far from what one could have said if one had been dealing 
with the situation in China. It is so easy to say, ‘‘ Well, 
that is outside the sphere of the students; that is a thing 
which obviously we must draw the line at,’’ but here is the 
difficulty: that in China to-day the whole challenge to 
authority has gone so far that it is amazingly difficult for 
college authorities to hold their hand at all upon the student 
body. Again and again there have been what are called 
student strikes; many college presidents have lost their 
positions because of the attitude of the students and many 
teachers have been objected to and lost their positions 
for the same reason. 

The other day I heard the description of a meeting of the 
students in Hankow shortly after the arrival of the southern 
forces there. These students had gathered in a large crowd 
to meet with the student authorities and Dr. Tsai Yuan-pei, 
who is with the Nationalist Government under the title of 
Chancellor of the National University, a man under whom 
the French educational influence has chiefly been brought 
to bear, was there. He is a very forward-looking man and 
a man who has very largely been responsible for giving 
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students a larger place in college government. One after 
another the students got up and made a series of very 
extreme demands of all kinds. The educational authorities 
were then called upon to reply. Dr. Tsai Yuan-pei rose 
and said that he recognized the value of the work that the 
students had done in the last few years for the good of the 
country ; that he was very glad to recognize that many of 
these demands were reasonable, that they would be duly 
considered and a reply would be made in the course of 
time, and so on—clearly recognizing that there were some 
demands which it was quite impossible, consistent with 
educational efficiency, to grant. He had scarcely sat down 
before another educational authority of the province arose, 
a man who had very little idea of what education really 
was, and his speech was something as follows: ‘‘ We older 
people realize that the students are the people who have 
brought in this new régime; we owe everything to the 
students; they have brought these demands to us. Well, 
of course there is no other way open to us but to accept 
them all; in fact, whatever other demands the students 
may bring in the future will equally be accepted.’’ He, of 
course, received the plaudits of the crowd. 

I have passed by a very important problem, that is, the 
training of an adequate leadership for the development of 
the colleges and schools in China, one of the very serious 
problems which we are facing to-day, and I want to say 
one word about what seems to me the very deep problem 
which has confronted us and which some Chinese are seri- 
ously trying to face. I refer to the problem of a real 
synthesis between East and West. 

If we look at this for a moment from the point of view 
of what we call Christian philosophy or Christian thought, 
we shall remember that when the Christian religion came 
into the world it came from a Hebrew ancestry and it met 
the Greek or Greco-Roman world. From the whole system 
of culture and thought which that world had developed, 
there resulted a synthesis, a working out of something 
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which in the course of time came to be a generally accepted 
basis of culture. That process took some centuries, but 
until this generation or the last one, there never has been, it 
seems to me, any really effective meeting of different civili- 
zations until this age in which we now are. Here we find 
this philosophy, this way of looking at things, this culture 
which through generations has more or less prevailed in the 
world we know, and we are meeting to-day the great cul- 
tures of the East, we are meeting in China a philosophy that 
is older still, worked out by very great minds, not only 
Confucius and Mencius and his group, but also Wang 
An-shih and other thinkers who came later. To-day China 
is meeting an entirely different system of philosophy and 
thought. What is going to be the result? 

One of the conditions, I believe, that has helped Japan 
greatly to make a real contribution in this field is the fact 
of political freedom and the development of her institutions 
along her own lines. China is only beginning to feel out 
towards an expression of her life as free as that Japan has 
been able to make. She has felt the burden of the presence 
of the Western nations upon her, and I believe one of the 
reasons why we should look for a revision of the relations 
between China and other nations is that there may come 
into the spirit of China a greater sense of freedom in mov- 
ing out into the solving of this great problem. It is inter- 
esting to me to see that in the Far East people are at least 
thinking of this. How few of us are realizing that with the 
coming into the life of the world of these great systems of 
thought from the East, we also will have to do some serious 
thinking to see whether there are not big reconstructions of 
our own to be made due to these influences. There is a 
task for us all, educators of East and West together, with 
open minds to face this problem and try to find how we can 
get to deeper truth through the bringing together of these 
different strains of thought which have influenced the life 
of mankind in the past. 
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THE REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES FOR THE YEAR 1927-28 


To the Association: 


The Executive Committee has held three meetings during 
the past year. The meetings on March 26 and November 5 
were held in New York City and each occupied an entire 
day. A brief session was held at Atlantic City, January 
13. At these meetings the policies and activities of the 
Executive Secretary and the Standing Commissions have 
been reviewed and additional policies have been formulated. 

Provision has been made for the printing of the essential 
parts of the Beam report on ‘‘The Teaching of the Fine 
Arts’’ and the typing of the entire report in a sufficient 
number of copies to serve the Association as loan copies. 
A partial report appeared in the May issue of the Associa- 
tion BULLETIN. 

The suggestion of the Executive Secretary was approved 
that the Association publish a book to be entitled ‘‘The 
Effective College,’’ composed of selected contributions to 
the subject, made at the last two annual meetings of the 
Association, together with other prepared papers. This book 
will, it is hoped, be ready for delivery soon. It contains 
twenty-six chapters prepared by twenty-six authors, all 
writing on phases of the one subject. The co-authors are 
Presidents Aydelotte, Cowling, Evans, Little, Lowell, Mac- 
millan, Mason and Wilkins, and Vice-Rector Pace; Deans 
Effinger, Hawkes, Holt, Smyser, and Walters; Directors 
Jones, Reeves and Robinson; Professors Brooks, Surette 
and Tatlock; Drs. Furst, Kelly and Ryan; Messrs. Arnett, 
Miller and Wise. All these authors have worked without 
expectation of reward beyond the satisfaction of contribut- 
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ing to the growing science of college administration. The 
book will contain a general and an extensive classified bibli- 
ography and a carefully prepared index. It will be dis- 
tributed through the Association office among college trus- 
tees, officers and faculties, and used as a text or reference 
book in university classes in college administration. If any 
profits acerue, they will be placed in the treasury of the 
Association. The book has had an unusually large advance 
sale, several colleges having ordered 100 copies each. 

President Keppel, of the Carnegie Corporation, and the 
Executive Secretary were asked to collaborate with Messrs. 
Charles Z. Klauder and Herbert C. Wise in preparation for 
publication of the manuscript for the forthcoming book— 
‘‘The Architectural Development of Colleges and Univer- 
sities.’ Mr. Wise, who is writing the book under the 
supervision of Mr. Klauder, has done considerable field 
work in the process of assembling significant and repre- 
sentative data. The manuscript has now been read almost 
in full by President Keppel and the Executive Secretary 
and by some other members of the Commission on Archi- 
tecture and Instruction in the Fine Arts, all of whom have 
been free to make suggestions. The titles of the chapters 
are as follows: Introductory and Retrospective, Controlling 
Factors, General Development Plans, Administrative and 
Academic Buildings, Libraries, Chapels and Auditoriums, 
Men’s Dormitories, Women’s Dormitories, Dining Halls 
and Cafeterias, Science Buildings, Engineering and Tech- 
nical Buildings, Arts Buildings (Art, Architecture and 
Music), Athletic Buildings (Gymnesiums, Training Houses, 
Field Houses, the Smaller Type of Stadium), Fraternity 
Houses and Faculty Residences, Infirmaries, Heating 
Plants, Materials and Practical Considerations, Professional 
Advisers, The Building Operation, Present Tendencies. 
The book will be published in the name of the Association, 
the printer not yet being definitely determined. It will 
not be forgotten that the production of this book has been 
made possible through a subvention from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 
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From the office of the Association a campaign has been 
conducted during the year with a view to extending the 
circulation of the Association BuLLeTIn. The results have 
been quite gratifying. The Bunuerin goes regularly now 
at the $3.00 rate to many city and university libraries, 
normal schools and colleges, junior colleges, and to miscel- 
laneous subscribers. It is furnished in clubs to the trus- 
tees and faculty members of Association colleges, at the 
nominal rate of fifty cents per annum. The total result 
of this effort, including extra sales of individual copies, 
has been that the Association’s income from this source has 
been more than doubled. This has been done without addi- 
tional expense to the Association except for printing and 
postage. 

President Boyd, of The Western College for Women, 
Dean Chandler and Professor Hubert, of the University of 
Cincinnati, were appointed the Association’s delegates to 
the annual meeting of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, which was held at Cincinnati in Decem- 
ber. That Association in turn has appointed Dean Herman 
V. Ames, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Professor 
A. M. Kidd, of Columbia, as delegates to this meeting. The 
standing commissions of the two associations have worked 
cooperatively during the year in behalf of common stand- 
ards for academic freedom and academic tenure. 

A number of the commission reports this year have been 
produced on a codperative basis. This growing conscious- 
ness of reciprocal interests among the different associations 
is further illustrated by the fact that the Commission on 
Cost of College Education is coéperating with a like com- 
mittee of the North Central Association ; the Commission on 
Enlistment and Training of College Teachers is working 
with a committee of the Association of American Universi- 
ties and the new commission now forming of the American 
Council on Education. The Commission on Personnel Tech- 
nique in codperating with the Joint Committee on Research 
in Colleges, as is also our Commission on Faculty and Stu- 
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dent Scholarship. The Commission on Permanent and 
Trust Funds is in close touch with the Committee on Finan- 
cial and Fiduciary Matters. All these groups have impor- 
tant recommendations to submit at this meeting. 

The Executive Secretary has collaborated with the mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Promotion of Research in 
American Colleges, representing the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science (Dr. Maynard M. Metealf), 
the Social Science Research Council (Professor Knight 
Dunlap, Johns Hopkins), the National Research Council 
(Seeretary Vernon Kellogg), The American Council of 
Learned Societies (Waldo G. Leland, Department of His- 
torical Research, Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C.), 
and the American Council on Education (Director Charles 
R. Mann). This subject is to be presented at this meeting 
by Professor Metcalf, of Johns Hopkins University. 

The Executive Committee has approved in principle the 
suggestions to be made this year by the Commission on 
Permanent and Trust Funds as to the larger utilization of 
insurance companies, banks, trust companies and the legal 
profession in the building of capital funds for colleges. 
This movement has been referred to as a ‘‘Campaign of 
Perseverance.’’ During the year the office of the Associa- 
tion has cooperated when opportunity offered with insur- 
ance companies in promoting bequest insurance with col- 
leges as beneficiaries, particularly with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society which announced for the second time a 
special ‘“Bequest Week’’ and has created a new department 
—Educational and Philanthropic Endowment Service, with 
a special supervisor in charge. 

Through the courtesy of a nationally known member of 
the New York Bar we were able to place in the hands of 
all member colleges a document called ‘‘Capital Funds,’’ 
which may be of great use to such colleges as desire to take 
this means of utilizing the goodwill of banks, trust com- 
panies, and the legal profession as they conduct their daily 
business with their clients. Suggested methods for making 
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these contacts have been sent to member colleges throughout 
the country through the courtesy of the Association’s Com- 
mission on Permanent and Trust Funds. The whole sub- 
ject will be presented to the Association by Mr. Arnett, its 
Chairman, at this session. 

Perhaps a concrete illustration in each field of operation 
will suggest some of the possibilities in this growing science 
of college financing. 

(1) Insurance. A request for information concerning 
bequest insurance came to the office of the Association and 
the information was given in regular course. Shortly 
afterward an insurance company sent to our office a copy 
of a letter advising that our correspondent had made a 
certain institution the beneficiary of a $50,000 bequest 
policy, with a plan for guaranteeing the payment of 
premiums until the demise of the insured. 

(2) The Legal Profession. A prosperous member of the 
New York City Bar has accepted the vice-presidency of a 
Western state university and in this capacity will devote 
himself, in his old home state, to the financial administra- 
tion of the university. He will present to every lawyer in 
his field of operations the possibilities of The Uniform Trust 
for Public Uses, and show these attorneys how they may 
have the opportunity of turning funds not otherwise pro- 
vided for to the university as a beneficiary. 

(3) Trusts. A brother and sister have made a living 
trust, utilizing The Uniform Trust for Public Uses, deposit- 
ing shares of stock with a trustee, the income to be paid to 
them during life. Upon the death of either, the income 
may be distributed or allowed to accumulate during the life 
of the survivor, as the survivor may determine. After the 
death of both, an annuity of a designated sum is to be paid 
to a cousin during the cousin’s life. Meantime the income, 
less the designated sum, is to be distributed, and when this 
designated sum is freed from the annuity agreement, the 
entire income is to be distributed annually in designated 
amounts among a certain college and other philanthropic 
organizations. 
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The Executive Committee has considered some twenty- 
five applications for membership during the year and of this 
number recommends admission of the following institu- 
tions : 


INSTITUTIONS RECOMMENDED FOR ADMISSION® 


Institution Location 


Alabama Oollege Montevallo, Ala. 
The American University ..................Washington, D. C. 
University of Arizoma ..........cnnn LT ueson, Ariz. 
Ashland College Ashland, Ohio 
Augsburg College Minneapolis, Minn. 
Blue Mountain College Blue Mountain, Miss. 
Carson and Newman Oollege ...........Jefferson City, Tenn. 
Catawba College Salisbury, N. C. 
Dominican College San Rafael, Calif. 
Georgia State College for Women....Milledgeville, Ga. 
College of the Holy Names ............... Oakland, Calif. 
School of Arts and Sciences of the 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute.Ruston, La. 
Marshall College Huntington, W. Va. 
University of New Mexico ................Albuquerque, N, M. 
Olivet College Olivet, Mich. 
Pacific University Forest Grove, Oregon 
Radcliffe College Cambridge, Mass. 
Simmons College Abilene, Texas 
University of South Carolina ............Columbia, 8. C. 
































The Executive Committee has prepared a tentative bud- 
get for 1928 for consideration at this meeting.** 


The Executive Committee has concurred with the Presi- 
dent in the appointment of the following nominating com- 
mittee: President D. J. Cowling, Carleton College, Chair- 
man, Chancellor S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Presi- 
dent Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College. 

* See institutions whose applications were subsequently approved by 
the Executive Committee, page 40. 

** By authority of the Association the details of the budget were 


left to the new Executive Committee with power. Their report is 
not yet ready for publication. 
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The Executive Secretary has continued part-time duties 
as a lecturer in College Administration to graduate stu- 
dents at Columbia University and at the beginning of the 
present academic year assumed similar duties at New York 
University. He works in this capacity at each institution 
both during the academic year and the summer session. 

During the year 1927, in increasing measure, the Execu- 
tive Secretary has served in making special diagnoses for 
colleges and schools within the states of California, New 
York, Ohio, Georgia, Michigan, Dlinois, Iowa, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. The number of institutions visited in this 
and other states was over fifty. 

A somewhat elaborate study of Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, was made during the winter months, in its inter- 
esting setting among a dozen colleges and universities in 
the land of sunshine and other ‘‘unusual weather.’’ He 
was also associated for several weeks with the officers and 
students of the thirteen independent colleges of Minnesota. 
During this time the University of Minnesota extended 
many courtesies and furnished valuable data. It is hoped 
that both the Occidental and Minnesota reports will be 
published. 

The very fluidity of present-day educational theory and 
practice, coupled with the alertness of our colleges to meth- 
ods of improvement, affords this Association the greatest 
opportunity it has had in its fourteen years’ history. Out 
of this fluidity and because of this yearning for a better 
way, will evolve—is now envolving—a new philosophy of 
American higher education. The Association oceupies the 
time and place of highest strategy. 

When the popular magazines of the country see fit to 
publish one hundred articles in ten months on the American 
college, as they have done the past year, it may be assumed 
that the college is a general object of public interest. If 
it is the most criticized, it is also the most loved unit of 
American education. 
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Mr. Archie M. Palmer, Associate Director of the Institute 
of International Education, is present as an official dele- 
gate from the American Alumni Council. 

The program of the annual meeting is submitted now for 
such action as the Association may be pleased to take. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert L. Key, 


Executive Secretary. 
January 13, 1928. 





Meeting of the Executwe Committee 


The Executive Committee of the Association of American 
Colleges met in all-day session in New York on Saturday, 
February 4. Chattanooga was selected as the place of the 
next annual meeting. The theme about which the program 
will be built is ‘‘The College Teacher.’’ The dates are 


January 10-12, 1929. 

Applications for membership were received and approved 
for recommendation to the Association from Harvard Uni- 
versity, the University of Maine, the University of New 
Hampshire, Norwich University, Trinity College (Connec- 
ticut), and Yale University. Matters referred to the Com- 
mittee by the Association at Atlantic City received appro- 
priate attention and other business of immediate impor- 
tance was transacted. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES FOR 
THE YEAR 1927 


January 1, 1928. 


To the Association of American Colleges: 
Your Treasurer reports, first, the following receipts and 
disbursements from January 1, 1927, to December 31, 1927: 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand January 1, 1927 $6,348.06 
Dues from member colleges: 
1926 1 at $25.00 
1927 356 at $25.00 
1928 3 at $25.00 


Bulletin Sales 
Annual Meeting 
Publication Receipts of ‘‘The Effective 

College’? 
Interest 














$18,027.53 
Disbursements: 


Annual meeting ' $1,055.53 
Dues American Council on Education 100.00 
Expenses Executive Committee 382.61 
Bulletin Publication 1,617,36* 
Subscriptions to Christian Education 280.50 
Expenses Secretary’s Office 4,200.00 
Expenses Commissions 851.02 
Treasurer’s Office 136.57 
Dr. Kelly’s Insurance 480.00 
Emergency 77.00 
Fine Arts Commission Project (Book) 3,000.00 























12,180.59 


Balance on hand $ 5,846.94 


* This figure does not include cost of the November, 1927, issue of 
the Bulletin, $424.79, bill for which was received after the close of 
the fiscal year. 
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Of this amount $846.94 was on deposit December 31, 
1927, in the First National Bank of Red Hook, New York, 
and $5,000 was in the same Bank on certificate of deposit 
bearing interest at 4 per cent. Of the balance on hand, 
$2,000 is held in trust for the use of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission to complete the publication of a book which they 
have had in preparation for over a year and which is being 
financed through a gift from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The remainder, $3,846.94, represents the actual funds of the 
Association. 

The balance on hand of our own funds exclusive of the 
trust fund on December 31, 1926 was $1,348.06. The bal- 
ance on hand to-day is $3,846.94 which means that the 
assets of the Association have increased by $2,498.88 during 
the present calendar year, by far the largest increase in 
assets ever known in the history of the organization. It is 
apparent that the work of the Association may be consider- 
ably increased without financial danger. Part of this in- 
crease is due to an enlarged membership but most of it is 


due to very careful business management by the officers of 
the Association, particularly the Executive Secretary. 

Your Treasurer also submits a schedule showing to what 
extent the receipts and disbursements correspond with the 
authorizations of the budget adopted at the 1927 Annual 
Meeting, first in its original form and second as amended 
by the Executive Committee as follows: 


BA Buperet ANALYSIS 
‘ Original Amended 

Receipts: budget budget Received 
Balance Jan. 1, 1927 $6,348.06 $6,348.06 $6,348.06 
Dues member colleges 9,150.00 9,325.00 9,000.00 
700.00 1,500.00 1,701.52 
Interest 200.00 

Publication ‘‘ Effective 
College’’ 16.00 
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Disbursements: Paid out 


Annual Meeting (net) 500.00 500.00 203.58 
Dues American Council 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Exp. Executive Committee... 600.00 600.00 382.61 
Printing Bulletin 1,500.00 2,200.00 1,617.36* 
Sub. Christian Education... 275.00 285.00 280.50 
Exp. Secretary’s office 4,200.00 4,200.00 4,200.00 
COMMISSIONS cece eerenesneerevee 1,000.00 2,000.00 851.02 
Treasurer’s office 100.00 150.00 136.57 
Dr. Kelly’s Insurance 480.00 480.00 480.00 
Incidentals (Emergency) ... 150.00 77.00 
Fine Arts Commission 0000.00 ccccsscsususn a 3,000.00 3,000.00 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) Bzernarp Ippines BEL, 
Treasurer 





REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We have carefully examined and made an audit of the 
accounts of the Treasurer, verifying the reported cash on 
hand January 1, 1928, and checking all the receipts of the 
year. We also have made an examination of all disburse- 
ments, which have been paid in each case by check, and 
which are all accompanied by vouchers approved by the 
Executive Secretary of the Association. 

The balance on hand was found to be $5,846.94, as proved 
by a bank balance of $846.94 and a certificate of deposit 
for $5,000. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) W. G. Spencer 
R. E. BuAcCKWELL 
January 13, 1928 Chairman 
* This figure does not include cost of the November, 1927, issue of 


the Bulletin, $424.79, bill for which was received after the close of 
the fiscal year. 
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MINUTES OF THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The Chalfonte Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
January 12-14, 1928 


Thursday, January 12 
First SEssion 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges convened at the Chalfonte Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Thursday evening, January 12, 1928, 
with an opening dinner session at 7:00 o’clock, the Presi- 
dent, President Lucia R. Briggs, of Milwaukee-Downer 
College, presiding. Addresses were made by President 
Briggs, Dr. Henry Hodgkin, Secretary of the National 


Christian Council of China (in place of Dr. Kuo, unex- 
pectedly recalled to China), and President A. Lawrence 
Lowell, of Harvard University. 


Friday, January 13 
SEconpD SEssION 

The Association was called to order by the, President at 
10:00 A. M., Friday morning, January 13. The following 
committees were announced: 

The Nominating Committee: President Donald J. Cowl- 
ing, Carleton College, President Guy E. Snavely, Birming- 
ham-Southern College, Chancellor 8S. P. Capen, University 
of Buffalo. 

The Committee on Resolutions: President W. P. .Few, 
Duke University, President Irving Maurer, Beloit College, 
President Paul D. Moody, Middlebury College. 

The Committee on Audit: President R. E. Blackwell, 
Randolph-Macon College, President William G. Spencer, 
Hillsdale College. 
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The annual report of the Executive Committee and of the 
Executive Secretary was presented by Dr. Robert L. Kelly. 
(See pp. 32-39). It was 

Vorep: That the report be accepted as read and all 
recommendations therein contained be adopted, including 
the election of the colleges named to membership in the 
Association. 

The annual report of the Treasurer was presented by 
President Bernard I. Bell. (See pp. 40-42). It was 

Vorrep: That the report of the Treasurer be referred to 
the Auditing Committee. 

The Report of the Commission on the Cost of College 
Education was presented by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, of the 
University of Kentucky, Chairman. After general discus- 
sion from the floor, it was 

Vorep: To accept the Report of the Commission on Cost 
of College Education.* 

The Report of the Commission on Permanent and Trust 
Funds was presented by its Chairman, Mr. Trevor Arnett. 
After extended discussion by members of the Association, 
it was 

Vorep : That the Report of the Commission on Permanent 
and Trust Funds be approved and printed,* and the Com- 
mission be requested to continue the work under the advice 
of the Executive Committee. 

Vorep: That the suggestion be unanimously approved 
that Mr. Trevor Arnett, Chairman of the Association’s 
Standing Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds, be 
appointed by the Association as a special representative to 
the next meeting of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers’ Association, with a view to presenting 
to that Division the action taken by this Association regard- 
ing possible contacts between the trust companies and the 
colleges and universities of the country; and he is hereby 
duly appointed to that service. 

The following official delegates were introduced by the 
Executive Secretary: Dean Herman V. Ames, of the Uni- 


* To be published in a subsequent issue of the BULLETIN. 
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versity of Pennsylvania, and Professor A. M. Kidd, of 
Columbia University, from the American Association of 
University Professors, and Mr. Archie M. Palmer, from the 
American Alumni Council. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:20 P. M. 


Tarp SESSION 

The Association convened at 2:45 P. M., President Briggs 
presiding. 

The Auditing Committee presented its report through 
its Chairman, President R. E. Blackwell. (See p. 42). 
It was 

Vorep: That the Report of the Auditing Committee be 
accepted. 

The Report of the Commission on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure was presented by its Chairman, Presi- 
dent W. W. Boyd, of the Western College for Women. 
After commenting briefly upon the Report, President Boyd 
invited Dean Ames and Professor Kidd, delegates from the 
American Association of University Professors, to speak 
concerning the work of that Association in the same field. 
After both delegates had addressed the Association, it was 

Vorep: That the Report of the Commission on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure be accepted, and its recom- 
mendations adopted.* 

In lieu of a report, the Commission on College Architec- 
ture and College Instruction in the Fine Arts presented a 
‘diseussion of ‘‘The Library Building for a Liberal Arts 
College’’ (illustrated) by President Charles C. Mierow, of 
Colorado College, a member of the Commission. 

Vorep : That the paper by President Mierow be accepted.* 

The Commission on Educational Surveys reported 
through its Chairman, Dr. Charles R. Mann, of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

Vorep: To accept the Report of the Commission on Edu- 
cational Surveys.* 
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The Report of the Commission on Enlistment and Train- 
ing of College Teachers was submitted by Dean Otis E. 
Randall, of Brown University, Chairman.* 

Votep: That the Report of the Commission on Enlist- 
ment and Training of College Teachers be referred to a 
special committee to be appointed by the Chair, for con- 
sideration and recommendation, with instructions to deter- 
mine what action should be taken by the Association in re- 
gard to its recommendations. 

The Commission on College Personnel Technique re- 
ported through its Chairman, Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, of 
Columbia University. 

Votep: That the Report of the Commission on College 
Personnel Technique be accepted.* 

The President appointed the following as the special com- 
mittee to consider Dean Randall’s Report: President Ernest 
H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, Dean John R. Effinger, the 
University of Michigan, President N. W. Coleman, Reed 
College. 

The next item on the program was discussion of the topic, 
‘‘The American Undergraduate Abroad.’’* President W. 
A. Neilson, of Smith College, President Walter Hullihen, 
of the University of Delaware, and Mr. Archie M. Palmer 
(in place of Dr. S. P. Duggan), of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, presented the subject from different 
points of view. Professor Young, of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, made a brief, informal statement of the experience at 
Mount Holyoke. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:40 P. M. 


FourtH SEssIon 
The meeting was called to order at 8:15 o’clock Friday 
evening, with President Briggs in the chair. 
Professor Carl C. Brigham, of Princeton University, 
made the opening address on ‘‘ Discovering Scholastic Apti- 
tudes.’’* 
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President Murray Bartlett, of Hobart College, spoke next 
on ‘‘Encouragement of Scholastic Achievement—A Sug- 
gested Technique.’’* 

Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of Columbia University, con- 
cluded the evening’s program with a discussion of ‘‘Con- 
structive Discipline.’’* 


Saturday, January 14 
Firtu SEssion 


The Association convened at 9: 45 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing, President Briggs presiding. 

The special committee appointed to consider the Report 
of the Commission on Enlistment and Training of College 
Teachers submitted the following report: 


Report of the Special Committee to Consider the Report of 
the Commission on Enlistment and Training of College 
Teachers 


The very interesting and significant report which Dean 
Randall presented culminates in a long series of special 
recommendations, fifteen in number. Nearly all of those 
consist essentially in the request that the Central Com- 
mittee** study certain courses of action. In some cases 
the phrase used is that the Central Committee be requested 
to consider the advisability of such and such action; in 
other cases a somewhat different phraseology is used, but 
the essence of the matter is in every case that these detailed 
provisions be referred to that Committee for study and for 
action. In vie woft hat general situation the recommenda- 
tion of your Special Committee is that we simply in a block 
request the Central Committee to study these recommenda- 
tions which are necessary for it to act upon. Further, that 
we fully adopt the other recommendations. Of the fifteen 
recommendations proposed, there are only three which do 
not call for reference to the Central Committee. In view 
of the fact that the report of the Commission contained 

** Appointed by the American Council on Education in May, 1927, 
representing the Association of American Universities, The American 
Association of University Women, the American Council on Education, 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
the Association of American Colleges. 
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those three specific recommendations, the specific and formal 
recommendation of the Special Committee is as follows: 


The Special Committee recommends that this Asso- 
ciation adopt the report with the understanding that this 
action involves full adoption of Recommendations 1, 14 and 
15, and the request to the Central Committee to consider the 
advisability of the course of action suggested in Recommen- 
dations 2 through 13.*** 

The Executive Secretary made a statement regarding the 
budget for the work of the Association in 1928 and moved 
that it be referred to the new Executive Committee. 

Vorep : That the Executive Committee be asked to review 
the budget for 1928 and put it in final form. 

A straw vote was taken concerning the place of the next 
annual meeting and it was evident that the members of the 
Association present and voting favored holding the meet- 
ing in the South in 1929. Final determination of the mat- 
ter was left, as usual, to the Executive Committee. 

The Report of the Nominating Committee was presented 
by its Chairman, President Donald J. Cowling. 

Vorep: That the recommendations of the Nominating 
Committee for officers, for membership on Commissions and 
for representation in other organizations be adopted, and 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot for the 
persons named. ; 

The Secretary cast the ballot and President Briggs de- 
elared the nominees duly elected. (See list of officers, etc., 
pp. 2-5). 

The Honorable W. E. Humphrey, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, addressed the Association on the 
subject—‘‘The Elimination of Fraudulent Universities.’’* 
After discussion by Dr. H. O. Pritchard, President B. C. 

*** The complete report will be found in the March Bulletin. 
Recommendations 1, 14 and 15 are as follows: (1) That the action 
of the American Council on Education in appointing a Special Central 
Committee to serve as a clearing-house for the several groups now 


working on our problem be heartily endorsed by this Association. 
(14) That this Association continue the study of the problem of the 


- enlistment and the training of college teachers, and that it reappoint 


the old Commission or appoint a new Commission to carry forward 
the plans and recommendations now before us. (15)That this Asso- 
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Davis, of Alfred University, and Dr. David A. Robertson, 
of the American Council on Education, it was 

Vorep: That a special committee be appointed to consider 
the question brought up by Mr. Humphrey, in collaboration 
with the new Executive Committee, with power to take 
whatever action they may consider necessary. 

The President appointed the following as a committee for 
this purpose. Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, of the Carnegie 
Corporation, Chairman; President Donald J. Cowling, of 
Carleton College, and Dr. David A. Robertson, of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

‘The College Curriculum for Women’’* was the subject 
of an address by President Meta Glass, of Sweet Briar 
College. 

Dr. Maynard M. Metcalf, Secretary of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Promotion of Research in American Colleges, 
spoke on behalf of that Committee and, in lieu of a report 
by the Commission on Faculty and Student Scholarship, on 
‘*Research in Colleges.”* Professor H. B. Goodrich, of 
Wesleyan University, made a brief statement of the experi- 
ence of Wesleyan in providing stimulus and encouragement 
to such work. 

Professor Mark A. May, of Yale University, gave the re- 
sults of a special study in which he had been engaged under 
the direction of the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search in discussion of the topic, ‘‘What We Know About 
Character Education.’’* 

There being no further business, it was 

Vorep: To adjourn at 12:35 P. M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Rosert L. KELLy, 
Secretary 





ciation request the Association of American Universities to continue 
its cooperation with us during the coming year in this work and to 
reappoint as its agents the three gentlemen who have rendered such 
valuable service during the past year. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


(Adopted January 15, 1926) 


The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of 
higher education in all its forms in the colleges which shall 
become members of this Association, and the prosecution of 
such plans as may make more efficient the institutions in- 
cluded in its membership. 

Name: The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges.’’ 

Membership: All colleges which conform to the definition 
of a minimum college given in the By-Laws may become 
members of this Association. The General Secretaries of 
Church Boards of Education and officials of Educational 
Foundations and other cooperating agencies may be elected 
to honorary membership. 

Representation: Every institution recognized as a mem- 
ber of this Association shall be entitled to representation 
in each meeting of the Association by an accredited repre- 
sentative. Other members of the Faculty or Board of 
Trustees of any institution belonging to this Association, 
the officers of Church Boards cooperating with such an in- 
stitution and the representatives of Foundations and other 
cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges 
of representatives except the right to vote. Each institu- 
tion recognized as a member of the Association shall be 
entitled to one vote on any question before the Association, 
the vote to be cast by its accredited representative. 

Officers: The Association shall elect a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
charged with the duties usually connected with their respec- 
tive offices. The Secretary shall be the permanent executive 
officer of the Association, and shall serve without term until 
his successor is elected. The other officers shall serve for 
one year, or until their successors are duly elected. The 
Association shall also elect two others who, with the four 
officers named above, shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. The President of the Association 
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shall be ex-officio chairman of the Executive Committee. 
The election of officers shall be by ballot. 

Meetings: At least one meeting of the Association shall 
be held in each calendar year. Special meetings may be 
called by the Executive Committee, provided that four 
weeks’ notice be given each institution connected with the 
Association. Representatives of twenty-five members of the 
Association shall be necessary to form a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

By-Laws: The Association may enact By-Laws for its 
own government not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 

Vacancies: The Executive Committee is authorized to fill 
vacancies ad interim in the offices of the Association. 

Amendments: Amendments to the foregoing Constitution 
may be offered at any regular annual meeting, and shall be 
in writing, signed by the mover and two (2) seconds. They 
shall then lie on the table until the next annual meeting, 
and shall require for their adoption the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the members then present. 


By-Laws 


1. In order to be eligible to membership in this Associa- 
tion institutions shall require fifteen units for admission to 
the freshman class and 120 semester hours, or an equiva- 
lent for graduation. 

2. Applications for membership shall be made to the 
Executive Committee, which shall, after investigation of 
the standing of the institution, recommend to the Asso- 
ciation. 

3. The annual dues shall be twenty-five dollars per mem- 
ber. Non:payment of dues for two successive years shall 
cause forfeiture of membership. 

4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association 
shall be determined each year by the Executive Committee. 

5. All expenditure of the funds of the Association shall 
be authorized by the Association, or, subject to later ap- 
proval by the Association, by the Executive Committee. 

6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolu- 
tions at the beginning of each annual meeting, to which 
shall be referred for consideration and recommendation all 
special resolutions offered by members of the Association. 

7. The Secretary is authorized to mail three copies of all 
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official bulletins to all institutions which are members of 
the Association. Additional subscriptions, either for the 
institution or for any officer or faculty-member, may be 
made at a special rate. 


Pouicy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the 
working policy of the Association is a policy of inclusive- 
ness and interhelpfulness rather than of exclusiveness. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


By vote of the Association the following persons have 
been admitted to honorary membership: 


. Charles R. Mann 
. David A. Robertson 


The American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New 
York City 


. Henry 8. Pritchett 
. Frederick P. Keppel i The Carnegie Corporation, New York 


. Clyde Furst 
City 


The General Education Board, New 
York City 


The Rockefeller Foundation, New 
York City 


. Wickliffe Rose 
. Abraham Flexner 
. H. J. Thorkelson 


. George E. Vincent 
. John J. Tigert The United States Bureau of Educa- 
. Arthur T. Klein tion, Washington, D. C. 

. Julien J. Champenois } Director, Sequana, New York City 


National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
. James H. Ryan } ence, Washington, D. C. 


OE a os Nv 

The officers of the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion and the General Secretaries of its constituent Boards 
have been admitted to honorary membership. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 
The Association of American Colleges is not a standardizing agency. 


Election to membership does not involve any kind of academic status 
except that stipulated in the By-Laws of the Association. 


INSTITUTION EXECUTIVE OFFICER* 
ALABAMA 





Alabama College, Montevallo O. C. Carmichael 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham. 
Howard College, Birmingham. John C. Dawson 
Judson College, Marion. E. V. Baldy 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill Joseph M. Walsh 
Woman ’s College of Alabama, Montgomery. 











ARIZONA 
University of Arizona,* Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 
Arkansas College, Batesville. 
Hendrix College, Conway J. H. Reynolds 











CALIFORNIA 
Dominican College, San Raphael Sister M. Raymond, Dean 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland Sister Mary Austin 
Mills College, Mills College. A. H. Reinhardt 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. Remsen duBois Bird 
College of the Pacific, Stockton Tully C. Knoles 
Pomona College, Claremont Charles K. Edmunds 
University of Redlands, Redlands. V. Leroy Duke 
St. Mary’s College, Oakland Brother Lewis 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles...R. B. Von KleinSmid 
Stanford University,* Stanford University..........Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Whittier College, Whittier. W. FP. Dexter 


COLORADO 
Colorado College, Colorado Sprimgs......cccccccccn-nmn/Oharles C. Mierow 
University of Denver, Denver. Fred M. Hunter 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto Mother M. Eustachia 


* By order of the Association, in the case of universities the unit 
of membership is the University College of Liberal Arts. Usually, 
though not always, the name of the Dean is given. 
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CONNECTIOUT 


Trinity College, Hartford Remsen B. Ogilby 
Wesleyan University, Middletown J. L. MeConaughy 
Yale University,* New Haven James R, Angell 











DELAWARE 
University of Delaware,* Newark Walter Hullihen 
Women’s College, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Winifred Robinson, Dean 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The American University, Washington. George B. Woods, Dean 
George Washington University, Washington. Cloyd H. Marvin 
Georgetown University, Washington C. W. Lyons 
Howard University, Washington Mordecai W. Johnson 
Trinity College, Washington Sister Raphael 











FLORIDA 
Florida State College, Tallahassee Edward Conradi 
John B. Stetson University, Deland Lincoln Hulley 
Rollins College, Winter Park Hamilton Holt 
Southern College, Lakeland Ludd M. Spivey 














GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur. J. R. MeCain 
Emory University, Emory University. Harvey W. Cox 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville...Ambrose L. Suhrie 
Piedmont College, Demorest. F. E. Jenkins 
Shorter College, Rome W. D. Furry 
Wesleyan College, Macon Wm. F. Quillian 

















College of Idaho, Caldwell W. J. Boone 
Gooding College, Wesleyan Charles W. Tenney 








ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock Island Gustav A. Andreen 
Aurora College, Aurora. O. BR. Jenks 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. F. RB. Hamilton 
Carthage College, Carthage. N. J. Gould Wickey 
University of Chicago,* Chicago O. D. Boucher, Dean 
DePaul University, Chicago Thos. F. Levan 
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Eureka College, Eureka. 


Bert Wilson 





Leslie R. Marston 





Greenville College, Greenville 
Illinois College, Jacksonville. 


C. H. Rammelkamp 





Tilinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville. 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 
James Millikin University, Decatur 


Olarence P. McClelland 
Wn. J. Davidson 
Mark E. Penney 





Knox College, Galesburg 


Albert Britt 





H. M. Moore 





Lake Forest University, Lake Forest. 
Lincoln College, Lineoln 


A. E. Turner 





Lombard College, Galesburg 


J. M. Tilden 








Loyola University,* Chicago 
McKendree College, Lebanon 


Joseph Reiner, Dean 
Cameron Harmon 





Monmouth College, Monmouth 


T. H. McMichael 





'W. W. Peters 





Mt. Morris College, Mt. Morris 
Northwestern University,* Evanston 


Walter Dill Scott 





North-Central College, Naperville. 


E. E. Rall 





W. A. Maddox 





Rockford College, Rockford 
Rosary College, River Forest. 


Sister Mary Hyacintha 





St. Viator College, Bourbonnais. 


.James V. Rheams 








Shurtleff College, Alton 
St. Xavier Woman’s College, Chicago 


George M. Potter 
Mother Mary Cyril 





Wheaton College, Wheaton 


James O. Buswell 





Edward O. Jenkins 





Y. M. ©. A. College, Chicago 


INDIANA 
Butler College, Indianapolis 


Robert J. Aley 





Lemuel H. Murlin 





De Pauw University, Greencastle. 
Earlham College, Richmond 


David M. Edwards 





Evansville College, Evansville. 


Earl E. Harper 








Franklin College, Franklin 
Hanover College, Hanover 


Homer P. Rainey 
W. A. Mills 





Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 


I. J. Good 





Indiana University,“ Bloomington 


Wm. L. Bryan 





Manchester College, North Manchester 


Otto Winger 





University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute......... 


St. Mary’s of Notre Dame, Notre Dame. 


hatosokiniad Frank C. Wagner 


Mother M. Pauline 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, 


Taylor University, Upland 


Mother Mary Raphael 
John Paul 





L. B. Hopkins 





Wabash College, Crawfordsville. 


IOWA 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake. 


E. L. Jones 





John Wesselink 





Central College, Pella. 
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Coe College, Cedar Rapids H. M. Gage 
Columbia College, Dubuque Thos. Conroy 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon. Herbert T. Burgstahler 
Des Moines University, Des Moines Arthur E. Bennett, Dean 
Drake University, Des Moines. Daniel W. Morehouse 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque.......................... W. B. Zucker, Act. Pres. 
Grinnell College, Grinnell J. H. T. Main 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant James E. Coons 
Luther College, Decorah Osear L. Olson 
Morningside College, Sioux City. Frank E. Mossman 
Mt. St. Joseph College, Dubuque Sister Mary Clara Russell 
Parsons College, Fairfield Carl C. Guise, Act. Pres. 
Penn College, Oskaloosa. H. L. McCracken, Act. Pres. 
Simpson College, Indianola John L. Hillman 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette J. P. Van Horn 
Western Union College, Le Mars Charles A. Mock 












































KANSAS 





Baker University, Baldwin City Wallace B. Fleming 
Bethany College, Lindsborg Ernest F. Pihlblad 
College of Emporia, Emporia. Frederick W. Lewis 
Friends University, Wichita. W. O. Mendenhall 











Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina. L. B. Bowers 
McPherson College, McPherson D. Webster Kurtz 
Ottawa University, Ottawa. Erdmann Smith 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s B. J. Rodman 
Southwestern College, Winfield Albert E. Kirk 
Sterling College, Sterling R. T. Campbell 
Washburn College, Topeka. P. P. Womer 
University of Wichita, Wichita. Harold W. Foght 
































KENTUCKY 


Asbury College, Wilmore L. BR. Akers 
Berea College, Berea. W. J. Hutchins 
Center College, Danville Chas. J. Turck 
Georgetown College, Georgetown M. B. Adams 
University of Kentucky,* Lexington P. P. Boyd, Dean 
University of Louisville,* Louisville. George Colvin 
Transylvania College, Lexington A. D. Harmon 























LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport. George 8. Sexton 
Louisiana College, Pineville C. Cottingham 
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Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston John R. Conniff 
Edwin L. Stephens 





MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston Clifton D. Gray 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick Kenneth C. M. Sills 
Colby College, Waterville _-— 
University of Maine,* Orono Harold 8. Boardman 
St. Joseph’s College, Portland. Sister Mary Xavexia, Dean 














MARYLAND 


Goucher College, Baltimore. William W. Guth 
Hood College, Frederick Joseph H. Apple 
University of Maryland,* College Park. Raymond A. Pearson 
Morgan College, Baltimore J. O. Spencer 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore....Sister M. Philemon 
St. John’s College, Annapolis Enoch B. Garey 
Washington College, Chestertown Paul E. Titsworth 
Western Maryland College, Westminster A. N. Ward 




















MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst College, Amherst Arthur 8S. Pease 
Boston College, Boston James H. Dolan 
Boston University,* Boston Daniel L. Marsh 
Clark College, Worcester. Wallace W. Atwood 
Harvard University,” Cambridge A. Lawrence Lowell 
Holy Cross College, Worcester. J. M, Fox 
International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley. 

Radcliffe College, Cambridge Ada L. Comstock 
Simmons Ooilege, Boston. Henry Lefavour 
Smith College, Northampton. W. A. Neilson 
Tufts College, Tufts College John A. Cousens 
Wellesley College, Wellesley. Ellen F. Pendleton 
Wheaton College, Norton J. Edgar Park 
Williams College, Williamstown Harry A. Garfield 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester Ralph Earle 












































MICHIGAN 
Adrian College, Adrian Harlan L. Feeman 
Albion College, Albion John L, Seaton 
Alma College, Alma. Harry Means Crooks 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale. Wm. Gear Spencer 
Hope College, Holland Edward D. Dimnent 
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Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo Allan Hoben 
Marygrove College, Monroe Geo. Hermann Derry 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East 

Lansing Kenyon L. Butterfield 
Olivet College, Olivet A, E. Vestling 
University of Michigan,* Ann Arbor. John R. Effnger, Dean 














MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis George Sverdrup 
Carleton College, Northfield D. J. Cowling 
Concordia College, Moorhead J. N. Brown 
Hamline University, St. Paul Alfred F. Hughes 
Macalester College, St. Paul John C. Acheson 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul Sister Antonia 
St. Olaf College, Northfield L. W. Boe 
College of St. Teresa, Winona. Sister Mary A. Molloy, Dean 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul Thomas E. Cullen 


























MISSISSIPPI 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain. Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Millsaps College, Jackson D. M. Key 
Mississippi College, Clinton J. W. Provine 
Mississippi College for Women, Hattiesburdg....................... J. L. Johnson 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbuz......................... J. C. Fant 
University of Mississippi,* University.............. Alfred W. Milden, Dean 








MISSOURI 


Central College, Fayette W. M. MeMurry 
Central Wesleyan College, Warrenton Ira N. Chiles 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton John Hepler Wood 
Drury College, Springfield T. W. Nadal 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles John L. Roemer 
University of Missouri,* Columbia F. M. Tisdell, Dean 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall Geo. H. Mack 
Missouri Wesleyan College, Cameron E. J. Gale 
Park College, Parkville. F. W. Hawley 
St. Louis University,* St. Louis. Thos. M. Knapp 
Tarkio College, Tarkio J. A. Thompson 
Washington University,” St. Louis..George R. Throop, Act. Chancellor 
Webster College, Webster Groves M. Louise, Dean 
Westminster College, Fulton M. E. Melvin 
William Jewell College, Liberty H. C. Wayman 
William Woods College, Fulton. E. RB. Cockrell 
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MONTANA 
Intermountain Union College, Helena. E. J. Klemme 





NEBRASKA 


Cotner College, Bethany. James B. Welden 
Creighton University, Omaha. Wm. J. Grace 
Doane College, Crete. E. B, Dean 
Grand Island College, Grand Island J. M. Wells 
Hastings College, Hastings Calvin H. French 
Midland College, Fremont H. F. Martin 
Nebraska Wesleyan Univ., University Place........... I. B. Schreckengast 
York College, York E. W. Emery 























NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College, Hanover. Ernest M. Hopkins 
University of New Hampshire, Durham E. M. Lewis 








NEW JERSEY 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood Mother Mary John 
Princeton University,* Princeton Christian Gauss, Dean 
Rutgers University,* New Brunswick John M. Thomas 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station Marie José, Dean 
Upsala College, East Orange. Carl G. Erickson, Dean 

















NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico,* Albuquerque...........-.ce0 J. F. Zimmerman 


NEW YORK 


Adelphi College, Brooklyn Frank D. Blodgett 
Alfred University, Alfred Boothe C. Davis 
University of Buffalo,* Buffalo S. P. Capen 
Canisius College, Buffalo Peter Cusick 
Colgate University, Hamilton George B. Cutten 
Columbia University,” New York Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean 
Cornell University,* Ithaca Robert M. Ogden, Dean 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Mother Mary of Good Counsel 
Elmira College, Elmira. Frederick Lent 
Fordham University, New York William J, Duane 
Hamilton College, Clinton Frederick C. Ferry 
Hobart College, Geneva. Murray Bartlett 
Keuka College, Keuka Park A. H. Norton 
Manhattan College, New York Brother Cornelius 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York. Sister Josephine Rosaire 
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College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle....................... Mother M. Ignatius 
New York University,* New York. Marshall S. Brown, Dean 
University of Rochester,* Rochester Rush Rhees 
Russell Sage College, Troy Eliza Kellas 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn Thomas F. Ryan, Dean 
St. Lawrence University, Canton Richard E. Sykes 
St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on-Hudson. Bernard Iddings Bell 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs Henry T. Moore 
Syracuse University,* Syracuse. Charles W. Flint 
Union College, Schenectady. C. A. Richmond 
United States Military Academy, West Point......Lucius H. Holt, Dean 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. H. N. MacCracken 
Wells College, Aurora K. D. Maemillan 


























NORTH CAROLINA 


Catawba College, Salisbury Elmer R. Hoke 
Davidson College, Davidson W. J. Martin 
Duke University, Durham W. P. Few 
Elon College, Elon College W. A. Harper 
Guilford College, Guilford College Raymond Binford 
Meredith College, Raleigh C. E. Brewer 
North Carolina College for Women, GreemsDOro...eeccceneennie J. I. Foust 




















Salem College, Winston-Salem H. E. Rondthaler 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest. Frank D. Gaines 








NORTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown College, Jamestown B. H. Kroeze 





OHIO 
University of Akron,* Akron George F. Zook 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs Arthur E. Morgan 
Ashland College, Ashland Edwin E. Jacobs 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea A. B. Storms 
Bluffton College, Bluffton 8S. K. Mosiman 
Capital University, Columbus Otto Mees 
University of Cincinnati,* Cincinnati................ F. W. Chandler, Dean 
University of Dayton, Dayton Bernard P. O’Reilly 
Defiance College, Defiance. Albert G. Caris 
Denison University, Granville A. A, Shaw 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin Charles E. Miller 
Hiram College, Hiram M. L. Bates 
John Carroll University, Cleveland M. J, Boylan 
Kenyon College, Gambier Wm. Foster Pierce 
Lake Erie College, Painesville. Vivian B. Small 
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Marietta College, Marietta. Edward S. Parsons 
Miami University,* Oxford , Alfred H. Upham 
Mount Union College, Alliance. W. H. McMaster 
Muskingum College, New Concord J. Knox Montgomery 
Oberlin College, Oberlin Ernest H. Wilkins 
Ohio Northern University, Ada. A. E. Smith 
Ohio University,* Athens. E. B. Bryan 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. J. W. Hoffman 
Otterbein College, Westerville. W. G. Clippinger 
Rio Grande College, Rio Grande H. T. Houf 
St. John’s College, Toledo. William H. Fitzgerald 
St. Xavier College, Cincinnati Daniel M. O’Connell, Dean 
Toledo University,* Toledo Henry J. Doermann 
Western College for Women, Oxford W. W. Boyd 
Western Reserve University,* Adelbert College, Cleveland 

W. G. Leutner, Dean 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce. Gilbert H. Jones 
Wilmington College, Wilmington Henry G. Williams 
Wittenberg College, Springfield Rees E. Tulloss 
College of Wooster, Wooster. C. F. Wishart 





















































OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Bradford Knapp 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee. W. W.Phelan 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City Eugene M. Antrim 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha. Howard Taylor, Dean 
Phillips University, East Enid I. N. MeCash 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa. John D. Finlayson 











, OREGON 
Linfield College, McMinnville L. W. Riley 
Pacific Univérsity, Forest Grove John F. Dobbs 
Reed College, Portland N. F. Coleman 











PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Myerstown Clellan A. Bowman 
Allegheny College, Meadville. James A. Beebe 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr Marion Edwards Park 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg E. W. Hunt 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. Kenneth G. Matheson 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster. Henry Harbaugh Apple 
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Geneva College, Beaver Falls. McLeod M. Pearce 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg. Henry W. A. Hanson 
Grove City College, Grove City. Weir C. Ketler 
Haverford College, Haverford W. W. Comfort 
Juniata College, Huntingdon M. G. Brumbaugh 
Lafayette College, Easton. Wm. M. Lewis 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville G. D. Gossard 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem Charles Russ Richards 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University. Wm. H. Johnson 
Marywood College, Scranton Mother M. Casimir 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown John A. W. Haas 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh Cora H. Coolidge 
University of Pennsylvania,* Philadelphia. Josiah H. Penniman 
University of Pittsbrrgh,* Pittsburgh John G. Bowman 
St. Francis College, Loretto Raphael Breheny 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. .ccccmocneseenennnsemen A. G. Brown 
St. Thomas College, Scranton G. Lewis 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg. Daniel R. Sullivan 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. Frank Aydelotte 
Temple University,” Philadelphia Charles E. Beury 
Thiel College, Greenville. ..E. Clyde Xanders 
Ursinus College, Collegeville George L. Omwake 





















































Villanova College, Villanova. James H. Griffin 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington....................... 8. 8. Baker 
Westminster College, New Wilmington........................ .W. Charles Wallace 
Wilson College, Chambersburg , Ethelbert D. Warfield 








RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University,* Providence Wm. Herbert Perry Faunce 
Providence College, Providence. D. M. Galliher, Dean 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Chicora College for Women, Columbia 8S. 0. Byrd 
Ooker College, Hartsville Carlyle Campbell 
Converse College, Spartanburg. R. P. Pell 
Furman University, Greenville. W. J. McGlothlin 
Presbyterian College of South Carolina, Clinton.............. B. L. Parkinson 
University of South Carolina, Columbia. D. M. Douglas 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill D. B. Johnson 
Wofford College, Spartanburg. Henry N. Snyder 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell Earl A. Roadman 
Huron College, Huron R. ©. Agne 
Yankton College, Yankton George W. Nash 
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TENNESSEE 
Carson and Newman College, Jefferson City................ James T. Warren 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga. Arlo Ayres Brown 
Fisk University, Nashville. Thomas E. Jones 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate........John W. Hill, Act. Pres. 
Maryville College, Maryville. Samuel Tyndale Wilson 
University of the South, Sewanee. B. F. Finney 
Southwestern University, Memphis C. E. Diehl 
Tusculum College, Greeneville. Charles O. Gray 
Vanderbilt University,* Nashville J. H. Kirkland 























TEXAS 


Baylor College for Women, Belton John C. Hardy 
Baylor University, Waco Samuel P. Brooks 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton L. H. Hubbard 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Edward Godbold 
Inearnate Word College, San Antonio Mother M. Columkille 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio.........H. A. Constantineau 
Rice Institute, Houston E. O. Lovett 
Simmons College, Abilene Jefferson D. Sandefer 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas Charles C. Selecman 
Southwestern University, Georgetown J. 8. Barcus 
Texas Christian University, Ft. Worth E. M. Waits 
Trinity University, Waxahachie. J. H. Burma 





























UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo F. 8. Harris 
University of Utah,* Salt Lake City. George Thomas 








VERMONT 
Middlebury College, Middlebury P. D. Moody 
Norwich University, Northfield Charles H. Plumley 








VIRGINIA 


Bridgewater College, Bridgewater. Paul H. Bowman 
Emory and Henry College, Emory. J. N. Hillman 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg J. T. T. Hundley 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland R. E. Blackwell 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 

Dice Robins Anderson 
Roanoke College, Salem C. J. Smith 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar. Meta Glass 
University of Richmond, Richmond F. W. Boatwright 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg... Julian A. Burruss 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington H. L. Smith 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg.............. J. A. C. Chandler 





WASHINGTON 


College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. Edward H. Todd 
Whitman College, Walla Walla 8. B. L. Penrose 








WEST VIRGINIA 


Bethany College, Bethany. Cloyd Goodnight 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins James E. Allen 
Marshall College, Huntington M. P. Sharkey 
West Virginia University,* Morgantown John R. Turner 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon............... Homer E. Wark 














WISCONSIN 
Beloit College, Beloit. Irving Maurer 
Carroll College, Waukesha. Wm. Arthur Ganfield 
Lawrence College, Appleton Henry M. Wriston 
Marquette University, Milwaukee Wm. M. Magee 
Milton College, Milton Alfred E. Whitford 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee Lucia R. Briggs 
Northland College, Ashland J. D. Brownell 
Ripon College, Ripon Silas Evans 
St. Mary’s College, Prairie du Chien Mother M, Angela 





























FOREIGN 
Ginling College, Nanking, China. Yi Fang Wu 








